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almost forced to carry its head in a
erect posture. After the breeding season the
antlers fall off, leaving only a little promi-
nence on the head, from, which the new ant-
lers develop with great rapidity. The male
deer is called a buck; the female, a doe; the
young, a fawn,

There are many species of deer, as the
red deer or stag, the fallow deer, the roebuck,
the reindeer, the moose, the elk, and the
wapiti. (See article GAME, for illustra-
tions.) Deer are fairly widely distributed
over the world, though there are none in
Australia and few in Africa, where the ante-
lopes take their place. Hunting the deer
is great sport in Northern woods, and the
flesh, or venison, as it is called, is much de-
sired for the table. However, as deer be-
come scarcer year by year, laws have been
passed to protect them, and the hunting sea-
Bon in many states and provinces is restrict-
ed to two or four weeks each year. The skin
is valuable for making a leather, called buck-
skin, and the antlers and hoofs are used in
the manufacture of various kinds of orna-
mental goods.

Related Articles*   Consult    the    following
titles for additional information:
Caribou                       Moose

Elk                             Reindeer

DE FACTO, de fak'toh, a Latin term
meaning actually existing. A de facto gov-
ernment is one which exists and performs the
functions of government, regardless of its
legal right to existence or whether it rep-
resents the majority of the people. Such a
government was that of Lenine and Trotzky
in Russia after the counter-revolution of
1917. See DE JUKE.

DEFOE7, DANIEI/ (1661-1731), one of the
first English novelists, born in London, He
was educated for the
ministry, but began
early to give his atten-
tion to literature. His
first publications were
political satires, nota-
ble among them The
Trwe-born English*
man, a pamphlet in
favor of William III,
and The Shortest Way
with? Dissenters. The
Apparition of Mrs. DANIEL DBPOE
Veal, published in 1706, showed much of the
genius for making fiction seem like fact
so strongly marks Defoe's later work.

In 1719 appeared Robinson Crusoe, reck-
oned usually as the first English novel, in the
modern sense of the term. This was fol-
lowed by The Memoirs of a Cavalier, Cap-
tain Singleton, Moll Flanders, Journal of
the Plague "Year and Eoxana, which, while
they never attained the popularity of his first
work, nevertheless possessed many of the
qualities which made that remarkable. De-
foe's genius consisted in his ability to put
himself in the place of his characters and
to give without wearisomeness the details
which make a story seem real.

DEGENERATION, de jen era'shun, a
term applied in biology to certain changes
undergone by plant and animal life, where-
by there is a falling off in size, productivity,
vigor or other qualities. The causes of de-
generation include lack of nourishment, dis-
use, and change of habit. The effect of long-
continued disuse of a part or organ is shown
in the uselessness of the small toe on the
foot of man. Primitive man had flexible
toes like those of the monkey, but as civiliza-
tion caused changes of habit the toes, par-
ticularly the small one, degenerated, and the
latter seems to be heading toward extinc-
tion. The vermiform appendix is an example
of an organ which has lost whatever func-
tion it may originally have had. Not only
do organisms degenerate, but whole classes,
and this is true of the human race and of the
lower animals.

The aborigines of Australia are a degen-
erate race; in the animal world one might
cite parasites, sponges and barnacles as
examples of degeneration. In the vegetable
world we find that plants which are forced
to grow for a succession of years in poor
soil or an unfavorable climate tend to be-
come inferior. Mental and moral degenera-
tion among civilized peoples is one of the
vital questions with which eugenics, sociol-
ogy and religion have to deal*

DEGLUTITION, deg lu tish'un. See SWAL-

LOWING.

DEGREE, a term denoting extent or in-
tensity. In mathematics it is the ninetieth
part of a right angle, or one of the 360 equal
parts into which the circumference of a
circle is supposed to be divided* A degree
of latitude is the 360th part of the earth's
circumference north or south of the equator,
measured on a great circle at "right &ngles to
the equator, and a degree of longitude is ti^
same part of the surface east or west of an?